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Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit. By Auguste 
Sabatier, late Dean of the Protestant Faculty of Theology in 
the University of Paris. Translated by Louise Seymour 
Houghton. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co., 1904. Pp. 
xxxii+410. $3.50. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the real divisions of modern 
Protestantism are no longer those of traditional denominationalism. 
Spiritual affinities between men of a given attitude toward the methods 
and conclusions of critical scholarship are closer than are denominational 
ties. Protestantism is being reorganized under the influence of modern 
thought. The living issue which is now foremost has found classic expo- 
sition in this last book from the pen of the gifted, lamented French theo- 
logian, Sabatier. A religion of authority, or the religion of the Spirit ? 
Every thoughtful man must take sides on this question. Moreover, the 
way in which the problem is to be solved is comparatively new. A priori 
discussion between intrenched theologians and free-lance rationalists no 
longer attracts serious attention. We have come to see that history is the 
final arbiter. However admirable any doctrine may be from the point of 
view of logical consistency, its fate in the modern world depends upon the 
answer to the simple, but searching question : Is it, as a matter of fact, 
true ? Sabatier has not only stated the present living issue with utmost 
clearness; he has also shown the only way in which an abiding solution 
can be reached. The book is thus of extraordinary significance. 

The author first examines the Catholic dogma of infallibility, showing 
the historical steps leading to the final statement of papal infallibility. 
Having seen how the doctrine grew, he then asks: Has the church, as a 
matter of historical fact, been infallible? A reading of the historical 
decisions of councils and popes compels a negative answer. 

But, oh, the irony of human things! The end of it all is that this quasi- 
divine power, in exalting itself, has destroyed its sure foundation, and henceforth 
rests only upon itself, that is to say, upon its own affirmation, with no possible 

justification either in history or in reason Its power is henceforth simply 

a power of fact, exposed, like every other fact, to the hazards of history. (P. 135.) 

Turning now to Protestantism, Sabatier shows that the original prob- 
lem of the Reformers was this: "What is the true authentic Christianity, 
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that which gives peace, regenerates, saves?" Neither Luther nor Calvin 
supposed that the substitution of an external Bible for an external church 
as a court of appeal could bring inner assurance. It was because the Spirit 
awakens in man's heart a response to the message of the Bible that it is 
to be regarded as God's Word. The dogma of an infallible Bible came 
to the front because of the necessity for opposing to the Catholic claim of 
infallibility a counter-claim of the same sort. This dogma was elaborated 
into the same ideal logical perfection as was the Catholic dogma. 

Sabatier asks concerning this Protestant dogma, just as concerning 
the Catholic dogma, what the verdict of history is. Varied textual read- 
ings, discrepancies in narratives, naive scientific notions, and fallible trans- 
lations — all show that "the Protestant dogma of the infallibility of the 
Bible is not only inconceivable to thought; it is also useless in fact" (p. 
187). But if the dogma of infallibility be historically untrue, Protestant- 
ism is in no position to compete with Catholicism as an authority-religion. 
It has no pope to defy history in the name of divine authority. 

What, now, is the religion of the Spirit ? Many readers will feel that 
when Sabatier passes from his critical task to his constructive problem, 
he becomes vague where before he was precise and definite. But it is 
evident that the content of the religion of the Spirit cannot be derived by 
the citation of objective proof-texts. It must be ascertained by consulting 
living experiences and convictions, not by referring to documents apart 
from such experiences. This was clearly indicated by Calvin in the 
famous seventh chapter of the first book of his Institutes. The only abso- 
lute authority is God himself testifying to the heart of the believer. Any 
historical fact or statement derives authority only as it unmistakably proves 
itself to be the medium through which God speaks to the soul. All external 
authority is thus subject to the final judgment of the Spirit within. 

Does this mean that Sabatier would cut loose from objective fact and 
insist that every man shall evolve his religion out of his own consciousness ? 
By no means. His very appeal to history shows a far more reverent 
regard for objective fact than is evidenced by an authority-religion which 
must deny facts in order to maintain a given dogma. But history is for 
Sabatier the food on which life must be nourished. Religious convictions 
grow out of this life; they are not to be taken ready-made from documents. 
The utterances of prophets and apostles need no credentials other than 
their actual power to bring God into man's life; yet they are indispensable 
agencies for this end. An authority which needs to be established by 
argument, however, is a weak crutch upon which to lean. As Calvin said: 
"How will the impious ridicule our faith and all men call it in question, 
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if it be understood to possess only the precarious authority depending 
on the favor of men!" This sentence, uttered in criticism of Catholic 
authority-religion, is equally applicable to Protestant authority-religion. 

Whatever may be thought of Sabatier's constructive programme, he 
has at least made one thing clear. An authority-religion is fatally exposed 
to the verdict of historical criticism. The religion of the Spirit is released 
from all fear of historical criticism. But the problem still remains: What 
is the true relation of this religion to the Bible and to the historic creeds of 
Christendom ? This question must be answered before an intelligent use 
of the Bible is possible in Protestant churches which regard themselves 
as exponents of the religion of the Spirit. It is to be regretted that Sabatier 
could not have given a clearer answer to this question ; though, as has 
been suggested above, the answer must come by way of a profound 
insight into the psychology of religious convictions, rather than by way 
of establishing an external program. Thus, after all, Sabatier has here 
also shown the right method approach to the problem. 

G. B. S. 



A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By E. D. Burton. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1904. Pp. 144. $1. 

Studies in the Gospel according to Mark. By E. D. Burton. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1904. Pp. xx+250. $1. 

Introduction more than commentary is now the need of the average 
Bible student. This Short Introduction to the Gospels, including a chapter 
on the synoptic problem, has a definite aim, and without superfluous words 
goes straight to its mark. It uses chiefly internal evidence, and asks each 
gospel to disclose its own secret. 

The chapter on "The Gospel according to Matthew," closing with a 
table of contents which exhibits excellently its general plan, will be welcome 
to all students of that difficult New Testament book. One must, however, 
work out in detail the lines of evidence indicated, in order to appreciate 
the significance of more than one conclusion to which they lead. For 
instance: "the writer has wrought out all his material into a real book, 
with a definite course of thought and a clearly defined aim." "Though so 
different in form, it reminds us by its purpose of the epistle to the Hebrews." 
"There is much to suggest that our evangelist wrote not indeed for the 
same persons, but for those who were exposed to a similar danger." Finally, 
"it carries the doctrine of the apostle Paul to the conclusion which Paul 



